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mar, are in many instances all that the student can
expect to obtain, or can hope to master and to use
for the purposes he has in view. He must learn to
make the best of this fragmentary information, like
the comparative anatomist, who frequently learns his
lessons from the smallest fragments of fossil bones,
or the vague pictures of animals brought home by
unscientific travellers. If it were necessary for the
comparative philologist to acquire a critical or prac-
tical acquaintance with all the languages which form
the subject of his inquiries, the science of language
would simply be an impossibility. But we do not
expect the botanist to be an experienced gardener, or
the geologist a miner, or the ichthyologist a practical
fisherman. Nor would it be reasonable to object in
the science of language to the same division of labour
which is necessary for the successful cultivation of
subjects much less comprehensive. Though much
of what we might call the realm of language is lost
to us for ever, though whole periods in the history of
language are by necessity withdrawn from our obser-
vation, yet the mass of human speech that lies before
us, whether in the petrified strata of ancient litera-
ture or in the countless variety of living languages
and dialects, offers a field as large, if not larger, than
any other branch of physical research. It is impos-
sible to fix the exact number of known languages, but
their number can hardly be less than nine hundred.1

That, before the beginning of our century, this vast
field should never have excited the curiosity of the

3 Balbi in his Atlas counts 860,    Cf. Pott, liassen, p. 230 ; JStymo-
logische ForscJiungen, ii. 83.    (Second Edition.)